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EDITORIAL 


THE FOURTH “R” 

Radio has now apparently established itself as a new 
form of popular educator and entertainer. With the im¬ 
provements and refinements in receiving sets during the 
last two years, the experimental stage may be said to be 
past for the time being. Dealers say the public is radio 
mad. It is a condition which deserves some consideration 
from the educational point of view. 

Among the first to see the necessity of meeting a possible 
competitor half-way are the daily newspapers. Listening 
is easier than reading, and it is among the possibilities at 
some day not far in the future, that radio will become a 
supplement to the daily press. Advertising by radio is 
already recognized as giving excellent results. 

In the field of education there are reactions both favor¬ 
able and unfavorable. It is estimated that about sixty per 
cent of the homes in Western Canada are supplied with 
radio. What type of programme is favored by the majority 
is a question to which we can only guess the answer. There 
seems ground for optimism, however, and the influence of 
radio can never have the deplorable tendencies of the mov¬ 
ing picture form of entertainment. It would seem that Can¬ 
adian programmes are highly regarded, and talks on in¬ 
formative subjects are given attention. Often the lady of 
the house turns on the radio while she does her housework, 
and in this way relieves the monotony of each day’s routine. 
The noon hour supplies a musical programme and the stock 
and grain quotations. The evening finds father and the 
boys at home, for the fireside with the newspaper and radio 
are proving the magnet which promise to recreate the home 
life of the nation. 

Perhaps teachers will find home study by the pupils in¬ 
terfered with, but there will be a more intelligent and 
happier body of young people; at least, let us hope. 
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CURRENT TENDENCIES IN THE SELECTION OF j 

CONTENT AND IN THE METHODOLOGY j 

OF SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS I 

i--- i 

M. E. LAZERTE, M.A., Ph.D. 

GEOMETRY 
Changing Purposes 

Geometry as originally organized at the University level 
was designed to give training in logical thinking. When the 
subject was introduced into the high school it retained its 
original character. A changing philosophy of education 
favored a simplification of the content, but probably the 
main factor making for change was the inability of high 
school pupils to understand or profit by this very logically 
arranged subject matter. A few pupils profited by a study 
of the subject, the others memorized their text books. 

The new emphasis in geometry is upon the development 
of space concepts. There is an attempt to relate geometry 
to the environment of the children. The subject no longer 
begins with a concise statement of definitions, axioms and 
postulates, from which the pupil is to proceed to a con¬ 
sistent, logical superstructure. Modern text book writers 
are stating that definitions should grow out of the pupils’ 
experience and activity. Axioms and postulates are no 
longer worshipped as more than assumptions and numbered 
from one to five; from these axioms and postulates one does 
not proceed to the proof of other rather evident truths. 
The tendency today, when the stages of demonstrative 
geometry is reached, is to accept as true all these self-evi¬ 
dent truths and to proceed to real discoveries, to the re¬ 
vealing of new space truths. 

Preceding demonstrative geometry there is now sup¬ 
posed to be a rather comprehensive course in intuitive geom¬ 
etry. In this Province we have not accepted this recommen¬ 
dation, and we continue to introduce pupils who have few 
space concepts to a rather formal type of demonstrative 
geometry. 

One further change of emphasis in modern courses is 
the increased attention given to deductions and the lessened 
emphasis upon memorization of propositions. 

Beginning the Subject. —With the course of study as we 
have it, there are a few general statements that may be 
made respecting methods of procedure in the first months 
of study. One may be certain that the text book should 
not be placed in the hands of pupils. Definitions are un¬ 
necessary. Pupils need to learn the use of the instruments 
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they are to use. Simple problems in construction may be 
assigned. The familiar environment may be analyzed to 
show the applications of geometry in art, design, architec¬ 
ture, industry, engineering, and map making. 

Organization of the Course. —The present growing ten¬ 
dency in high school geometry is to begin with intuitive 
exercises and to postpone the organization of data to a 
later stage. Major attention throughout the course is given 
to constructions and to the proof of deductions. Exercises 
listed as propositions in the text are anticipated in the 
deductions. Understanding of, rather than ability to repro¬ 
duce the propositions is the goal. In our system, where 
examinations at the end of the year test almost exclusively 
ability to reproduce the text book and the standard class 
exercises, the thoughtful teacher will give the pupils the 
real training suggested above during the first three-quarters 
of the school year and then, during the latter weeks, mark 
time while preparing for examinations. 

It is conceivable that our type of examination might be 
so changed that real understanding of space concepts and 
the mastery over geometrical relationships, rather than the 
meaningless memorization of words, might gain the respect 
and necessary credits for grade promotions. 

Pupils’ Difficulties. —For purposes of reference we use 
the following theorem: 

“Parallelograms on equal bases and between the same 
parallels, are equal in area.” 

A_D_E_H 


B 

C 


F 

Line 

1—Construction. Join BE, CH. 


Line 

2—Proof: 

Because BC equals FG. 

(Hypoth.) 

Line 

8— 

And FG equals EH. 

(I. 34) 

Line 

4— 

Therefore BC=EH. 

(Ax. 1) 

Line 

5— 

And they are parallel. 

(Hypoth.) 

Line 

6— 

.'. BE and CH are both 


Line 

7— 

equal and parallel. 

(I. 33) 

Line 

8— 

.'. EBCH is a || m . 

(Def.) 

Line 

9— 

||” EBCH= ||” ABCD. 

(I. 35) 

Line 

lO- 

Also || m EBCH= m EFGH. 

(I. 35) 

Line 

ll— 

.'. ||” ABCD = || m EFGH. 

(Ax. 1) 


Line 12—Wherefore, parallelograms on equal bases and 
between the same parallels, are equal in area. 
Q.E.D. 
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What are a few of the probable difficulties pupils will 
experience in this theorem? 

One wonders if all pupils will know why the word the¬ 
orem is used. What is the difference between a theorem 
and a problem? What a peculiar wording there is in “To 
bisect a given straight line.” As a bit of English what is this 
sentence? There is a vocabulary that must be mastered. 
There is exactness in meaning, but on the pupils’ part, there 
is a gradual and continuing mastery over words. Memor¬ 
ized definitions are not desired. The pupil must grasp the 
idea first, and name it later. 

The enunciation introduces the term “parallelogram.” 
What is a parallelogram? An understanding of the term 
will be revealed through behavior, not through words. 
There are many degrees of understanding of such a con¬ 
cept. One pupil may understand the formal definition, 
another pupil may have richer concepts. What are rec¬ 
tangles? How much unlike must two figures be in order 
that one may be called a rectangle, the other a parallelo¬ 
gram? What flexibility is there to a parallelogram in 
which the length only of the sides is constant? Are any 
particular cases, definitely labelled with new names? As 
we image the parallelogram, do we all image the same 
figure? How large is the figure you image? How large 
is the figure I construct in imagination ? What are the lim¬ 
iting values? What is the maximum size? What is the 
minimum size? Why ask all these questions here? They 
illustrate how varied the children’s concepts of “parallel¬ 
ogram” may be. No one would present these ideas for¬ 
mally. They are illustrative of those pupils will gather from 
meaningful activity. They illustrate, too, the idea of con¬ 
tinuity and unity of space. 

In the enunciation quoted above there are given data 
and there are implied derivations. Does the pupil know 
what is given and what is to be deduced? It this first step 
has not been taken, how can he hope to arrange an argu¬ 
ment. 

There is a figure to be drawn. It is advisable that 
pupils draw neat figures. Leaving on one side all other 
considerations, it is true that accurately-drawn figures sug¬ 
gest relationships that are true and unrevealed in a less 
accurately drawn representation. The pupil must be able 
to set down as his figure a picture of given relationships. 
He must in addition understand that he has drawn only one 
of an infinite series of figures, in all of which the given truth 
is exemplified. Text book writers are forced to use draw¬ 
ings of a rather standard side. They tend also to use the 
same letters over and over again. Pupils must attach no 
special significance to the letters. The letters provide a 
nomenclature for facts unrelated to them. 
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In certain constructions success comes only if the pupil 
s willing to experiment. Probable extensions of the figure 
are added and the results are then explored, only to be 
rejected if not helpful. Experimentation here is very de¬ 
pendent upon space imagery. The elementary school 
might give training that would be useful here. The pupil 
must image the facts set out, in the enunciation. He must 
know his instruments and move from imagery to figures on 
paper. 

The proof begins in line 2. If the pupil is in difficulty, 
he should list on a slip of paper all the facts that might be 
of use. In the figure under consideration it is known that 
(a) ABCD is a || m , (b) EFGH is a || m , (c) BC=FG, (d) 
AH is || m to BG. If one read this list of facts as written, he 
would be quite likely to begin with BC=FG as a promising 
introduction. 

If in line 1 the pupil merely joins B and E, and C and H, 
because he remembers this item is in the text, he will have 
a correct procedure without knowing the reasons therefor. 

As in all problem-solving, there must be analysis of 
given data before new relationships are revealed. In line 2 
the analysis of the figure begins. As each fact is analyzed, 
memory is likely to suggest supplementary facts. The 
pupil must be able to retain those that are useful and dis¬ 
card those that are irrelevant. In line 3 we have an example 
of a recalled item. 

In line 4 one passes from memory process to reasoning. 
Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another. These words may not be known, but the pupil 
sees the equality expressed. 

In line 9 we have an illustration of a memory item. 
Throughout the course in geometry facts and relationships 
that have been deduced should be ever available for future 
use. This suggests what the correct use of memory is in 
the subject. In ruling against memorization of proposi¬ 
tions we are not suggesting that there is no memory work 
to do. 

In line 11 we have the fusion of two judgments into a 
new conclusion. Throughout the proof judgments must be 
arranged in a logical sequence. The logic of the exercise 
must not be in the focus of the child’s consciousness. He 
should have so much experience with space notions at the 
elementary level that these ordered relationships are nat¬ 
ural consequences of felt relationships. 

Go Slowly in Early Stages of the Subject. —The dis¬ 
cussion above justifies one in stating that demonstrative 
and deductive geometry makes many demands of the pupil. 
There is a wealth of experience in geometry that should 
be gathered before the pupil can master the use of congru¬ 
ent triangles. 
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Language Training. —It is a generalization of wide ap¬ 
plication that in the acquisition of new concepts the child 
goes through three clearly marked and consecutive stages. 
First comes the period of routine use of tools, of experience 
in the selected field, of orientation in the new materials. 
Second comes the period when from these experiences the 
pupils see new truths and new relationships. He can use 
them effectively, but he cannot talk about them. He has 
not yet mastered them. They are appreciated in part, but 
they are not defined. As a third period, we mark the time 
when the pupil has mastered the language by which he 
can express the previously-recognized truths. Accepting 
this three-cycle advance, one is led to two conclusions. 
First, that geometry should begin in experience and remain 
at the activity and experimental level until many ideas and 
facts have been gathered, and second, that our demonstra¬ 
tive geometry comes at the end of a sequence, which cannot 
be started and completed within any one or two school 
terms. Many opportunities for training in English arise 
at any stage when pupils perceive the proposition under 
consideration, but cannot state clearly and exactly the truth 
perceived. 

Growing Tendencies.— Continued failure to use the logic 
of geometry as an instrument of training for the majority 
of high school pupils, led to a rejection of this content. A 
more practical type of subject-matter has been substituted. 
Experience is showing that this new subject-matter is not 
only more easily understood, it is more useful and educative 
for the capable pupil. The old mathematical courses fea¬ 
tured geometry quite apart from and unrelated to algebra 
and trigonometry. Today algebra, geometry and trigonom¬ 
etry are used together to give full understanding of any 
unit being understood. Algebraic equations are illustrated 
by geometry; ratio and proportion in geometry are being 
algebraically demonstrated. Numerical trigonometry is 
coming down to lower levels of the high school course. In 
the near future we will have introduced into high school 
mathematics whatever concepts from solid geometry are 
capable of, being understood by and explaining the ordinary 
environment of the pupil. 
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j ARITHMETIC 

| M. E. Lazerte, Ph.D. 

? 

i 


GRADE I 


MARCH OUTLINE 

(a) Counting by 2’s to 20. 

(b) Combinations and separations as detailed below. 

(c) Language of arithmetic. 

(d) Recognition ancl making of symbols to 20. 

(e) Use of 14 orally. 

(f) Problems. 


COUNTING BY 2’s 

There can be much variety in this counting by 2’s. If 
the number scale is marked with chalk on the floor, the 
pupils may jump or hop from the beginning of the scale to 
the alternate positions, two, four, six, eight, etc. Groups 
of objects may be used and the pupils will transfer the ob¬ 
jects two at a time to a new group, counting as they trans¬ 
fer the objects, “two, four, six, etc.” Drill may be given 
on the idea also by using the two number charts, first the one 
without the number symbols, and second ,the one carrying 
the symbols. On the later chart, the 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., may be 
circled with colored chalk. 

The children should be asked to study their environ¬ 
ment for instances where two is the unit of repetition. For 
“two” there is the pair and the team; for “four”, the legs of 
the table, of the desks, of animals; for six and eight, the 
window panes; for “ten”, the dime, which is equal to five 
pennies; for “twelve”, the dozen with which the majority of 
the pupils are familiar. 

Practice counting 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 . . . . 20, and then 20, 
18, 16, 14, 12 ... . 6, 4, 2. 

RECOGNITION AND MAKING OF SYMBOLS 

Many symbols will be known by the pupils before now. 
The symbols from 0 to 10 are familiar. A few simple ideas 
should be associated with these symbols. The “10” appears 
at the foot of the first column and not at the top of the 
second column, because in all our mathematical thinking 
relating thereto, the “10” is one complete group. It marks 
the end of the first decade. The symbol “14” represents 
four more than one complete group. Remembering always 
that work with the number chart may become meaningless 
routine, one should go to objects and use the old and useful 
device of bundling pegs into “ten” groups. 
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Pupils enjoy naming a group of 10 + 3 as seen in the bun¬ 
dles and single pegs. Given the symbol 14 they should 
without hesitation show that they understand its meaning 
by picking from the table the one ten group and the four 
single objects. The resourceful teacher will find many 
interesting exercises that assist in associating symbols with 
their meanings. 


USE OF V4 ORALLY 

The pupils now know the meaning of Yz- If one begins 
with y 2 the original string, V 2 of a stick, Yz pile of sand, 
he may in the presence of the pupils sub-divide each of 
these portions into two equal parts. The pupils will see and 
understand the relation of the new and smaller part to the 
Yz and to the original whole, although they may not be 
expected to express their thoughts in oral language. After 
a few example have been worked the teacher may point 
out that there are the two facts to be noted, (a) there are 
four quarters in the whole unit, and (b) there are two 
quarters in the one-half. Pupils may practice dividing 8, 
or 12, or 16 pieces of chalk or marbles into four equal 
groups. The fundamental idea here is quite different from 
that relating to the string, but, after several repetitions, 
the best pupils will grasp the common notion. Normally 
one group of pupils will be able to manipulate the objects 
and derive the Y\ without understanding what they have 
done, another section of pupils will supplement the manip¬ 
ulation with insight into the relations involved, bu*t they 
cannot express their ideas, a third group of pupils, few in 
number, may be able to express what they do and under¬ 
stand. 

Proceed with 1/4 as with the Yz- 

LANGUAGE 

Much practice in oral expression will be necessary be¬ 
fore the pupils can use the words one-half and one-quarter. 
In framing their sentences they will probably use the words 
break, cut or divide. Someone will use the word “equals.” 
Looking back over this outline one finds the following words 
or phrases which are likely to be used orally at least by the 
teacher. The explanation of each word or phrase is given 
only through use and illustration, never through definition, 
just as the explanatory phrase “one-quarter” was used 
above, only after there was a felt need for a new word or 
term to express the idea illustrated. 

Counting by two’s, figures, pair, team, dime, dozen, 
count forward, a column on the chart, a ten-bundle, 
four quarters in one whole, two quarters in one- 
half, etc. 

There will be no attempt to teach any of these terms. 
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Each will be used consciously, and with simple supplemen¬ 
tary language, whenever need for it arises. 


PROBLEMS 

1. A boy has 7 cents. If he spend 2 cents, how much 
money will he have left? 

2. There are 8 boys and girls in our class. If 2 more 
pupils come into the class, how many will there be 
in it? 

3. How many 5’s does it take to make 10? 

4. 3 pencils at 2 cents each would cost .... 

5 pencils at 2 cents each would cost .... 

4 pencils at 2 cents each would cost .... 

5. Tom had 6 marbles. He won 2 more. How manj 
marbles has he now? 

6 . Add 5 and 4. 

7. Bill is 6 years old. Fred is 3 years older than Bill. 
How old is Fred? 

8 . There were 4 boys and 5 girls at Dick’s party. How 
many were there altogether? 

9. Minnie has 4 red ribbons, and 2 blue ribbons. How 
many ribbons has she? 

COMBINATIONS AND SEPARATIONS 


Unit 6 is a review exercise which should be practiced 
repeatedly. It is assumed that occasional reviews will be 
given on all previous units. The new assignment is unit 7 
of the Primary Number Booklet. The combinations in this 
unit are selected chiefly from those whose sum is 9 or 10. 
The items included are: 

2 3 6 8 4 7 6 

8 7 4 2 6 3 3 


3 3 4 

3 3 4 


7 4 5 

7 4 5 


Teach these combinations carefully before giving drill 
on the booklet material. 
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SILENT READING 

D. J. Dickie, Ph.D. 



REMEDIAL WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES (Continued) 
Causes of Poor Comprehension 

Poor comprehension in reading may be the result of 
anyone, or all, of a variety of causes. Like slow rate, it may 
be due to lack of intelligence. Children who are sub-nor¬ 
mal, or slow in developing, usually learn slowly to read. 
Again, poor comprehension may be caused by the child’s 
having failed to realize that the words make a story. He 
does not expect to get a thought from the printed sentence. 
He thinks of reading as merely saying the words either aloud 
or to himself. This is much commoner among children than 
teachers realize. Tests quite frequently discover children 
in the second, or even in the third grade, who still think of 
reading in this way. If this is their only fault, such child¬ 
ren usually learn to get the story as soon as it is pointed out 
to them that a story is to be found on the page. 

Other common causes of poor comprehension are lack 
of power to recognize words; lack of power to fuse words 
together, that it, to interpret the sentence; and lack of 
power to get the meaning from a paragraph. 

Lack of power to recognize words is probably the most 
common and the most serious cause of poor comprehension 
in reading. The causes of poor word recognition, with de¬ 
vices for discovering weaknesses in the pupil’s habits of 
recognition were dealt with in the last article in connection 
with slow rate in reading. 

Exercises for Improving Word Recognition 

A list of exercises for improving word recognition fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Flash card drill on important words. 

2. Prepare a list of the words you wish the pupil to learn. 
Cut out pictures to illustrate each of these words. Paste 
picture and word on cardboard. Have the child “read” 
these cards several times daily. 

3. Make a “dictionary” by stringing these cards on rings, 
or on a card. Add new pages as new words are learned. 

4. When the words are pretty well known, cut them off 
the cards and give the pupil matching exercises. 

5. In old catalogues or magazines, let the pupils hunt and 
cut out illustrations for the words you wish them to 
learn. 
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6 . Let the pupils draw illustration for words you wish to 
add to their reading vocabulary. 

7. Drill on groups of wards, as: 

Words which show position: 


up 

in 

inside 

across 

before 

down 

out 

outside 

around 

behind 

under 

over 

through 

between 

beneath 

Introductory words 




but 

now 

while 

this 

again 

soon 

when 

then 

once 

after 

suddenly 

what 

this 

again 

whenevei 

which 

that 

how 




Words which show time: 
morning afternoon day second 

noon evening week minute 

night twilight month hour 

8. Question games following the reading, as: Find the 
word which tell the color, the time, the place, the name 
of the child, the name of the animal, what the man did, 
what he said, etc. 

9. One child chooses a word from the sentence, saying: 
I am thinking of—a long word, a short word, a hard 
word, a word that tells .... Let the other pupils find 
the word. 

10. Two children have the pointer. A third child calls a 
word. The two race to see which can first find the 
word. 

11. Sentences to be completed by a word written, or select¬ 
ed from a group of word cards, as: 

A bird has two .... (parts of things) 

We eat turkey on . . . (days) 

A man who grows wheat is ... . (occupation) 

Horses eat .... (foods for different animals) 

Birds .... (action) 

Lions .... (noises) 

Girls like .... (tastes) 

Houses have .... (parts of buildings) 

In the kitchen there is ... . (things in rooms) 
Dandelions are .... (colors) 

The milkman sells .... (various people) 

12. Have pupils match colors with their names. 

13. Have them arrange synonyms in pairs, as: 

coat boughs cloak warrior 

aid soldier help branches 

14. Write “F” under each word that means a flower; “A” 
under each word that means an animal: 

house, rose, dog, cat, bag, violet, sun, pig. 
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15. Obey commands on the blackboard: 

Open the door. 

Run round your chair. 

Touch John. 

March to the window. 

Take out your reader. 

Put your pencil in the desk. 

Pretend to eat bread. 

Pretend to drink milk. 

16. Underline the words which tell who, why, when, where, 
etc., in blackboard sentences. 

17. Multiple choice exercises: 

Cats like to eat .... 
cabbage, mice, lemons, bread. 

18. True-False Sentences: 

Ice is warm, (true, false.) 

Baby cannot walk, (true, false.) 

19. Give a list of words and have the children classify them 
under two heading, as: animals, foods. 

20. Give the words in classified lists but with certain words 
under the wrong heading. Have the pupils find and cor¬ 
rect the errors. 

21. Phonic exercises which are synthetic, and which give 
the pupils practice in attacking new words. 

Phionics Help in Power of Word Recognition 

It is generally admitted that phonics have a place in 
developing the power of word recognition. Phonics should 
be taught, for if left to chance only the children who need 
the device least will find out for themselves how to use it. 
Phonics may be a most important tool to a child who finds 
learning to read difficult, but he should be taught to use 
the sounds as tools. Phonetic training should never be given 
as an end in itself. Over-emphasis on it, and exercises 
which drill “for the sake of drill’’ encourage “word calling” 
instead of reading. The words used for phonic drill should 
be taken from the reading material, so that the child cannot 
fail to see the connection between phonics and reading. 
The pupils should be trained to try to get the word from 
the context first, and failing that to use their phonics. They 
should not be allowed to phonicize words which they already 
know, nor should they be encouraged to phonicize the whole 
word when they have recognized it after phonicizing the 
first syllable. They should be trained, too, to use large 
units, not single sounds, but syllables in phonicizing. The 
.larger the unit, the better. Many phonic exercises should 
be given to teach the children to phonicize by syllables. 
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Poor Sentence Interpretation 

A second important cause of poor comprehension is lack 
of power to fuse words together into sentences and to grasp 
the meaning of the sentence. This fault suggests lack of 
general experience and a poor language background in 
the child. It may, on the other hand, arise from too much 
word, or too much phonic drill, from too much oral reading; 
from lack of instruction in how to get words from the con¬ 
text. The teacher should consider each of these possibili¬ 
ties in diagnosing the case. 

EXERCISES FOR IMPROVING PHRASE AND SENTENCE 
COMPREHENSION 

1. Phrase and sentence flash card exercises. 

2. Drill on groups of common phrases as: 

Time: one morning, after a while, in a moment. 

Place: over there, down the street, on the hill. 

Action: went along, tried and tried, ran away. 

Beginnings: he said, he cried, he walked. 

Openings: once upon a time, once there was. 

Greetings: good morning, how do you do. 

3. Find sentences in the story which tell when, where, 

why, how, what things were done. 

4. Have the pupils restate sentences in their own words. 

5. Give incorrectly arranged sentences to straighten out. 

6 . Give incomplete sentences to complete with a phrase. 

7. Illustrate sentences as: There is an orange on the table. 

8 . Study word meanings and then have pupils use the 

words in sentences. 

Poor Paragraph Interpretation 

A third cause of poor comprehension is lack of power to 
interpret paragraphs. Here again the cause may be lack of 
intelligence, lack of training, lack of experience, of interest, 
of vocabulary, of the power to interpret sentences, and 
perhaps most common of all, lack of the power to concen¬ 
trate. The remedies suggested are: very interesting ma¬ 
terial just a little harder than the pupil can do instantly; 
a brief time limit, as one minute for a short passage (this 
to force concentration) ; teach the pupil to look for a key¬ 
word at the beginning of the passage; teach him to keep 
thinking “what happened next,” so that when he has fin¬ 
ished reading he will be able to tell all that happened. 
Reading and reproducing daily is the secret of success here. 
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COMPOSITION AND 
LANGUAGE 


GRADE III 
LESSON CXVI 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
Baby Joan’s Day 

Baby Joan’s little blonde head peeped over the side of 
her little white bed, and two blue eyes smiled happily at 
Mother just as the morning sun peeped in at the eastern 
window. 

“Ah-jah!” laughed Baby Joan, which in her language 
meant, “Good-morning.” 

Mother understood and returned the greeting with a 
kiss. 

Soon bathed, dressed and fed, Baby Joan was placed in 
a little pen on the porch where most of her day is spent. 

Down the street came Skippy Dog, but not in his usual 
skippy fashion. Now Skippy Dog was lonely. His master 
had left for the country just the day before and the days 
seemed very very long without him. Here before him was 
another long, lonely day. 

“Ah-jah!” called a jolly, baby voice. Skippy Dog looked 
up suddenly. Now what could that be? Anyway, he 
thought he would find out. In through the hedges he went 
right up the walk to the porch, and there stood Baby Joan 
waving her chubby hand, and smiling her friendly smile. 

“Bow-wow!” said Skippy Dog, which meant, “I’ve found 
a playmate.” 

Then followed such a happy morning. They played and 
romped. Baby Joan chuckled and laughed, while Skippy 
Dog barked and jumped, and then at last Mother came out 
to say it was lunch time. It was a frisky, happy Skippy Dog 
who ran home for his midday bone. 

After her lunch and nap, Baby Joan sat quitely gazing 
out the gate. Who would her next visitor be? 

Down the street came Uncle John, an old colored man, 
leaning on his stick. In one hand he carried a little bucket 
of buttermilk. Uncle John was muttering softly to himself. 
Everybody was so busy that no one would stop long enough 
to pass the time of day with him, but— 

“Ah-jah, jah! came a little voice from behind the 
hedges. 
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Uncle John stopped and listened. Was someone calling 
to him? 

“Ah-jah, jah!” came the voice again, most emphatically 
this time. 

The old darkey looked up the walk to where Baby Joan’s 
round, happy little face smiled a hearty welcome to him. 

“Bless you li’l heart,” said the old man as he approached 
and sat down on the steps beside her little pen. 

Here was someone who had time for him—here was 
someone who would talk to him. And such a nice visit as 
they had! So happy that Mother peeped out to see who 
Baby Joan’s visitor might be. When she saw Uncle John 
she gave him cake for his supper and they both watched 
the old darkey disappear down the street, chuckling all 
the way. 

“Baby Joan, you may have your supper on the porch 
this evening,” said Mother, as she came out with some oat¬ 
meal. 

Baby Joan kicked a happy foot, and smiled a weary 
smile as she ate her supper. Then when the last spoonful 
disappeared, Mother gave her the bottle to enjoy by herself 
while she went in to prepare Father’s dinner. 

“Meow, meow,” same a weak, pitiful little cry. 

Baby Joan paused to turn two inquiring eyes around to 
see who this could be. A poor, little stray kitten came up to 
the walk crying piteously: then it sat down to rest beside 
the pen. 

“Ah-jah!” said Baby Joan, as she crawled over to the 
kitten. 

“Meow, meow,” replied the kitten, meaning “I want 
some supper too.” 

Baby Joan took up her bottle and began tugging at the 
nipple with her four white teeth. 

“Ah-jah!” said she, meaning, “Wait a moment, please.” 

Just then she gave such a vigorous tug that the nipple 
came off with great force, and the bottle fell to the floor of 
the pen, spilling all the milk which ran slowly down the 
steps. 

“Meow, meow,” cried the kitten happily as she began 
greedily lapping up the milk. 

When Father came home he found the two talking to 
one another, each in her own language. But all that he 
could understand was the happy smile and hug Baby Joan 
had for him. 

That night while Mother tucked the soft covers around 
a chubby little form, she noticed the smile of contentment 
that comes as a reward for work well done. She smiled, too, 
for she knew that Baby Joan in her own small way had a 
busy day. 
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Oral discussion: 

How old do you think Baby Joan is? 

How do you know? 

Why was she put in a pen? 

Who was her first visitor? 

What was the matter with him? 

Imitate Baby Joan’s call? 

What did Skippy Dog say? 

How did they play together? 

How did it help Skippy Dog? 

Who was Joan’s next visitor? 

Why was he talking to himself? 

Tell about his visit. 

How do you know Uncle John was made happy? 

Where did Joan have her supper and who was the third 
visitor ? 

How did Joan manage to feed the kitten? 

Who found them talking together? 

How do you know Joan enjoyed her day? 

Seatwork: 

Tell about all that Joan did during the day. 

Tell about each visitor and how each was made happier. 
Tell how Joan fed the kitten. 

LESSON CXVII 
Vocabulary Exercise 

Write all the words you can think of when you see: 
a boat; a school; an aeroplane. 

Example: When you see a clock you think of face, 
hands, time, tick, strike, numbers, Roman numerals, etc. 

LESSON CXVIII 

PICTURE STUDY 


Oral discussion: 

This month we study some new games. The pupils 
should try each one if it interests them. This picture shows 
a pillow fight. Each player sits astride a round pole. His 
feet must not be able to touch anything. In the picture it 
looks as though one boy’s feet were on a rail, but this is 
really not the case. The rule is that only one hand is to be 
used for balancing, and if either boy has to use both hands 
he is beaten. Also, if a boy is knocked off the pole he loses. 
The winner remains in the game until someone is able to 
beat him. Those looking on have as much fun as the boys 
playing. Try it. 
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A Pillow Fight 

Seatwork: 

Describe a pillow fight. Tell how it is played and the 
rules of the game. Tell what fun you had playing it. 

LESSON CXIX 

CONVERSATION STORY 
African Children 

Oral discussion: 

Talk about the country they live in; how is it different 
from our country; talk about the children’s appearance, 
their dark brown or black skin, their black hair, their dress, 
their games, their schools, their homes; talk about what we 
get from their country and how we help them. Bring as 
many pictures as possible to help out the lesson. 
Seatwork: 

Write a short story about the African children telling 
at least four things about them. 

LESSON CXX 
DIFFICULT WORDS 
No—Know 

Teach the correct meaning and spelling of each. 

Put the correct word in each blank: 
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1 .you do not .... the girl. 

2 . I . . . . they have .... the chairs 

3.one will .... who did it. 

4. Did you .... there were .... apples left? 

5.matter what you do I’ll .... about it. 

6 . The children .... they have .... books 

7.I do not .... that memory work. 

8 . The girls did not .... I had .... story for them. 


LESSON CXXI 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 

I am a Canadian boy of 16 years living in Victoria, the 
capital of British Columbia, but I have lived in China and 
have been through Japan twice. I lived in Hong Kong for 
four years and will tell you of an interesting experience I 
had there. 

The ant life in Hong Kong is particularly interesting. 
There are a great many huge flying cockroaches there. 
One day I saw some ants set out to remove the body of one 
of these cockroaches. They gathered about it and all pul¬ 
ling and pushing in their own places moved it rapidly across 
the floor. Once they had a lot of trouble going over a high 
doorstep. They could not push it up, so dozens left the 
lower end and rushed up to the front, seizing the long 
whiskers. 

Another time we got up from the breakfast table and 
went outside into the garden for half an hour. On return¬ 
ing we saw hundreds of ants marching in an even line like 
an army of soldiers. We followed them down the hall into 
the dining room, and there they were climbing up the table 
leg and over the top into the sugar bowl, which was nearly 
empty. Each seemed to pick up a grain of sugar, then 
leaving the bowl travel down another table leg, through 
the drawing room, out to the veranda and away. 

I should like to correspond with boys in Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, France, Japan and China, or in fact in any part of the 
world. I am interesting in stamp collecting, drawing, movies 
and reading. 

Oral discussion: 

This letter is written by a boy who lives in Victoria, 
B.C. Where else has he lived? 

Try to find Hong Kong on the map of Asia. 

Why do you think he went to live there? 

Who would his playmates be in that country? 

What two interesting stories did he tell? 

Why did he want to write to boys in other countries? 

Where is each of the countries mentioned? 

What are the people of each country called? 

What is left out of this letter? (heading, salutation and 
ending). 
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Seatwork: 

Write a short letter putting in carefully all the parts 
left out, and in your letter tell about the army of ants taking 
the sugar out of the sugar bowl. 

LESSON CXXII 

Teach the abbreviations for: week, weeks, month, 
months, year, years, number. 

Seatwork: 

Write the abbreviations for: ounces, month, pounds, 
Tuesday, Mistress, number, August, inches, Saturday, dozen, 
gallons, Doctor, quart. 

Write the words in full for: pts., oz., Thurs., gals., lb., 
wk., in., Mr., Jan., Co., yrs., no. 

LESSON CXXIII 

PICTURE STUDY 



Walking on Stilts 

Oral discussion: 

This is a game any number can play at the same time. 
The stilts are easily made. The foot rests should not be 
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more than a foot from the ground at first. The stilts should 
be made smooth and as long as are shown in the picture. 
Try to make a pair for yourself. 

Seatwork: 

Tell how stilts are made, and what game you can play 
with them. Tell what the rules of a stilt race should be. 

LESSON CXXIV 

CONVERSATION STORY 
St. Patrick’s Day 

Oral: 

Talk about when it comes and why the day is so named. 
Talk about St. Patrick, the saint, and what he did for his 
country. Talk about Ireland and its emblem, the Sham¬ 
rock. 

Seatwork: 

Write a story of three or four sentences telling why we 
keep St. Patrick’s Day. 

LESSON CXXV 

DIFFICULT WORDS 

ate—eight 

Show the difference in meaning: eight is always used 
as a number. Teach the spelling of each. 

Put in the correct word: 

1. The boy .... his ... . candies. 

2 .children had .... balls with which to play 

3. At... . o’clock the children .... their lunch. 

4. Who .... those .... cakes? 

5. I read .... pages after I. . . . my dinner. 

6 .and .... make sixteen. 

7. We ... . our lunch out of ... . different dishes 

8 . The children.cherries apiece. 

LESSON CXXVI 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
Solomon Kat’s Adventures 

On the floor in the autumn sunlight was a brown wicker 
basket that jumped this, bounced that, and then danced up 
and down. Which was not surprising, as inside sat Solo¬ 
mon, Mrs. Topsy’s youngest child, and a most lively kitten 
kat. 

“Simply can’t think what I’ve done to be put here,” he 
mewed. “I’ve been good for most two hours now!” 

He sat quite still to think about it, and presently the 
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basket was picked up, and he heard someone tell Mrs. Topsy 
Kat, “Little black dear, your child’s going to a new home 
today.” 

“So that’s it,” Solomon thought, and through the wicker 
work of the basket he purred a loving good-by to his mother. 

After that he was taken a jog-trot journey by a horse, 
and then a rushy-shrieky journey by a train. It seemed a 
long, long way to a kitten kat who was not used to travel¬ 
ling. 

But at last they stopped, and after another jog-trot 
journey the basket was undone, and he gave a sudden leap 
out. 

Now, Mrs. Topsy Kat had often told her child, “Look 
before you jump,” but of course he never did. And this 
time he found himself all at once on the back of a large 
white terrier. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” exclaimed Solomon, jumping off again 
in a great hurry. 

“G-r-r-r-r,” answered the dog (whose name was Tim¬ 
othy.) 

“I-I beg your pardon,” said Solomon, with a timid mew. 

“G-r-r-r-r. That’s what I said, and that’s what I mean, 
I don’t like kitten kats!” 

“What a pity. But perhap’s I’ll grow up soon,” purred 
Solomon hopefully. 

“I can look after this house quite well without silly 
kitten kats,” went on Timothy. “Besides, they never do 
anything but chase their own tails.” 

“Why, yes, they sometimes play pouncey games with 
leaves,” said Solomon. 

“Well, anyway, I don’t like them. So that’s that.” 

Timothy picked up his half-eaten bone, and moved 
away. 

It was not a good start for Solomon at his new home, 
but he found plenty of people to make a fuss of him, and 
whenever he wanted a game of “Fallen Leaves,” or “Chase 
Your Tail,” he waited till Timothy was taking a nap. 

Every day, he would wish the dog a joyful “good morn¬ 
ing,” and every evening a pleasant “good-night.” But he 
never even got a tail wag in answer. 

This went on for a number of weeks, and then one 
breakfast time Solomon skipped along and said, “Good¬ 
morning, Timothy—a sharp change in the air, isn’t there?” 

“Yes, there is,” Timothy answered, to his surprise. “And 
something else’s going to change, too.” 

With a pleased bark he told Solomon that he had heard 
the human beings saying they’d found another home for 
the kitten, as the two animals wouldn’t make friends. 

“Which means you’re going away again,” he said. “And 
I don’t care a growl!” 

So Solomon was not surprised when soon after break- 
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fast he was put into a basket once more, and then taken for 
a breezy ride in a motor car, over a steep hill, and then 
down the other side to his new home. 

Being a pleasant kitten kat, he soon managed to make 
friends, and settle down again—and there was no dog to 
growl at him this time. But quite often he thought of Tim¬ 
othy, and what a sad thing it was that he disliked kitten 
kats so much. 

One evening a few weeks later, Solomon was snoozing 
in front of a big fire, when he heard a whine and a sniif at 
the window. Looking up, he saw a white dog in the dark, 
with his nose pressed against the pane. 

It was Timothy, and Solomon asked very politely if he 
could go out to him. 

“I know you don’t like kitten kats,” he said when they 
met, “so you needn’t have come specially to tell me.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,” answered Timothy—and his bark 
was quite pleasant—“missed you rather—wanted to see 
you—hear how you were getting on.” 

“Quite well, thank you.” 

Solomon danced a bit on his paws to keep them warm, 
and then suddenly, before he could even wave his tail, 
Timothy had grabbed him in his mouth, and was running 
with him up the hill, over and down again, to his old home. 
Solomon was surprised! 

“There,” said Timothy, dropping him by his own kennel 
some time later, “I’ve brought you back, and I’m sorry I 
was growly.” 

So next morning the human beings found Solomon and 
Timothy curled up together in the dog’s kennel—the best 
of friends. 

Oral discussion: 

How did Solomon get to his new home? 

What happened when he jumped out of the basket? 

What did Timothy think of all kitten kats? 

What games did Solomon like to play? 

How did he try to make friends? 

Why did he have to go to a new home? 

What surprise did he get there ? 

How did Timothy take him back home? 

Seatwork: 

Write a short story telling about Timothy’s two homes 
and why he had to leave the first one. Tell how he was 
brought back at last, and why he was surprised. 

LESSON CXXVII 

PROVERBS 

Review briefly the last lesson on proverbs, explaining 
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again the meaning of these sayings. Have the children make 
a list of any they have heard around home. A few sugges¬ 
tions for further discussion: 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Don’t cross the bridge till you come to it. 

Never put off till tomorrow, what you can do today. 
Better do one thing well, than dream all things. 

Seatwork: 

Choose one from the list and tell its story in your own 
words. Write the proverb, as neatly as you can, three 
times. 


LESSON CXXVIII 


PICTURE STUDY 


Cricket on the Sands 

Oral discussion: 

These children have on bathing suits. 

What have they been doing? 

Why did they stop swimming? 

What kind of day must it be? 

What is the name of the game they are now at? 

In what country is it played most? 

What do you need to play it? 

What is the bat like? 

What is the wicket and how is it made? 

How is a batter “Put Out” at this game? 

How is the score counted? 

How must the ball be thrown to do it properly? 

How far are the wickets apart? 

Make the necessary preparations for the game and try it 
at noon hour or recess. I 
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Seatwork: 

Write a letter to a friend telling him or her how cricket 
is played. Tell about the fun you had when you tried it. 

LESSON CXXIX 

CONVERSATION LESSON 
The First Signs of Spring 

Oral: 

Talk about the different things to look for and about 
those the children have already seen. Keep a space on 
the board for the names of the person, the date, and the sign 
she or he has noticed. 

Seatwork: 

Make a list of the things each child has already noticed. 
Write sentences telling three other things you are going to 
look for. 


LESSON CXXX 

DIFFICULT WORDS 
Pale—Pail 

Teach the correct meaning and spelling of the two 
words. Put the correct word in each blank: 

1. The boy is .... to carry the . . . . pf water. 

2. The .... is painted a ... . blue color. 

3. Will you carry the .... red . . . .? 

4. Give the .... of milk to the .... children. 

5. Where did that .... boy get the .... of water? 

6. The girl carrying the .... has a . . . . blue dress. 

7. What .... color would you like to paint the . . . .? 

8. The .... boy has .... blue eyes. 

LESSON CXXXI 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
Little Elephant is Sleepy 

Little Elephant was sleepy. Oh, very, very sleepy! He 
did not wish to march with the rest of the elephant herd 
in search of food. He was much sleepier than he was 
hungry. Perhaps this was because he had slipped between 
the guards while the others slept and had eaten all the 
bananas a little elephant could hold. 

He said to himself: “All four of my legs are full of 
bananas and now I think I’ll take a nap.” 

So he leaned up against a tree all ready for a nap, but 
before he even had time to close both eyes an old grand- 
daddy elephant gave him a prod with his tusks and said: 
“None of that, young fellow, fall in line.” 
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Then Little Elephant trotted off and tried to hide be¬ 
hind some trees, but it was no use. A huge sentinel saw 
him and gave him such a slap with his trunk that the little 
fellow went skidding right in front of his mother, Mem 
Saheb Elephant, who was just starting to lead the herd into 
the far jungle. 

“Well, well, what have you been up to?” asked Mem 
Saheb Elephant, flapping her ears. 

“Old Gunda slapped me and sent me flying.” 

“Why?” asked his mother. 

“Because I am sleepy and don’t want to march. Please, 
Mother, let me stay behind and take a nap. I’ll catch up 
with the herd later,” begged the little fellow. 

“No! Elephants travel in herds. You know that. Now 
be a good child and fall in line,” said Mem Saheb, starting 
out at the head of the herd. 

Little Elephant took hold of the top of one of her big 
elephant ears with his small elephant trunk and ran along 
beside her, whining, “Why, Mother, why?” 

With a jerk of her great head, Mem Saheb freed her 
ear, then snorted: “You know why. You have gone to 
school and know the wisdom of the jungle. But if you 
do not wish to behave like a big boy who has been to school, 
Mother will have to treat you like a tiny baby who knows 
nothing and tell you to obey because grown-ups know best.” 

“Did your parents know more than you, Mother?” per¬ 
sisted Little Elephant. 

“Certainly.” 

“And do you know lots more than I do?” asked Little 
Elephant, seizing her ear again. 

“Of course.” 

“And when I grow up will I know more than the little 
elephant children in the herd.” 

“I hope so,” replied Mem Saheb, again freeing her big 
elephant ear. 

“Humph, after a while elephants won’t know anything 
at all,” grunted Little Elephant, as he dropped in line be¬ 
hind her. 

He was so sleepy that he did not know quite when it 
was that his front knees just naturally folded up backward 
and his back knees just naturally folded up frontward, 
and there he was lying in the jungle fast asleep, with his 
front legs sticking out in front and his hind legs trailing 
behind, elephant-fashion. 

LESSON CXXXII 

Write interesting sentences, using each group of words 
in a sentence: 

knight, bow and arrow; scenes, roamed; lion, terrified; 
bear, mountains; bird, soared; soldier, duty; sleigh, hill¬ 
side ; treasure, cave; story, volume; artist, frequently. 
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LESSON CXXXIII 

PICTURE STUDY 



A Football Game 

Oral discussion: 

This is a game every boy knows how to play. Talk 
about the goal posts, the goal-keeper, the backs, half-backs 
and forwards. Find out how many play on each side and 
what decides who wins. Talk about making fouls, about the 
players using their heads to bunt the ball as well as kicking 
it with their feet. 

Try this game if you have not already started. 

Seatwork: 

Tell how football is played. Tell the number of play¬ 
ers. Tell about making fouls. Tell what you like best to 
play on the team and why. 

LESSON CXXXIV 

CONVERSATION STORY 
What I Do on Saturday 

Oral: 

Talk about the help you give mother around the house, 
about the chores you do for your father, about getting 
ready for Sunday. Tell about running errands or deliver¬ 
ing papers or magazines. Tell what games you play on 
Saturday. 

Seatwork: 

Make an interesting story telling how you help at home 
on Saturday. 
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LITERATURE STUDIES SUGGESTED FOR MARCH 

The Reader, pages 160-189. 

Special Literature—Pandora’s Box, page 171. 

Memory—The Wonderful Fishing of Peterkin Spray. 
Stories—Adventures of Pinnochio. 

Dramatization—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Suggested Exercises from several selections for oral 
or written work: 

— A — 

Pandora’s Box 

1. What were the names of the two children? 

2. Describe the world in those days. 

3. What was the secret? 

4. Who opened the box? 

5. What happened when she opened it? 

6. What had come of the troubles? 

8. What lesson does this story teach us? 

— E — 

The Scarecrow 

1. What did the farmer wish? 

2. Describe the scarecrow. 

3. What birds did the farmer wish to keep away from the 
trees? 

4. What did the birds soon notice about the scarecrow? 

5. Where did one pair build their nest? 

6. Tell two reasons why it was a good place for the nest. 

— C — 

The Flight of the Thrushes 

Part I 

1. Where had the thrushes spent the winter? 

2. Where did they wish to go when it got warmer? 

3. Where did they meet their friends? 

4. For what were they waiting? 

5. Tell why you think the little birds’ names suited them. 

Part II 

1. How did they know the storks were getting ready to go? 

2. Tell about their voyage across the sea. 

Part III 

1. What did the thrushes do to help the stork? 

2. Which thrush thought of singing first? 

3. Where did they leave the storks? 

4. To what country did they all go? 

5. Why do the storks like to carry the thrushes? 

— D — 

He and She 

1. Write the story of this poem in your own words. 
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ARITHMETIC 



GRADE IV 

MARCH OUTLINE 

(a) Multiplication continued, with checks. 

(b) Long division continued, with checks. 

(c) Hour-day relationship. 

(d) Roman notation. 

(e) Day-week relationship. 

(f) Problems throughout. 

MULTIPLICATION 

The general procedure should be well known now. Pu¬ 
pils should be given much practice on examples where a 
zero digit appears in various position on the multiplicand 
and multiplier, e.g., 

4760 3509 5008 8765 5394 

327 87 76 320 406 


Pupils who have written forms such as: 2574 

305 

12870 

0000 

7722 

785070 

should be required throughout the remainder of the year to 
use the standard form for the partial products. 

Many pupils who have learned their tables and who 
know the general procedure to be followed, do not arrange 
the partial products neatly with due respect for the place 
value of the digits. This carelessness in written work 
causes many errors, particularly in addition of the partial 
products. 

DIVISION 

Select drill examples that give practice in estimating 
the first trial quotient figure. Pupils who would profit but 
little by further drill on 

346) 7958 ( may need much prac¬ 
tice on the types suggested by 

346)9367 
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HOUR-DAY 

The pupils already know the hour, half-hour, and quar¬ 
ter-hour. Ask them to observe the number of hours between 
9 a.m., when school opens, until 4 p.m., the hour of dis¬ 
missal. Other periods that include out-of-school hours will 
suggest themselves. Two facts should be clear after these 
observations: (a) the hour hand revolves twice during the 
day, and (b) there are twenty-four hours in one day. 

As soon as these facts are understood and known, ex¬ 
amples such as the following may be given: 

(a) How long is the time from 6 a.m. until 9 p.m.? 

(b) How long is it from 6:15 a.m. until 4:15 p.m.? 

(c) How many minutes are there between 9:30 a.m. and 
3:15 p.m.? 

(d) How many minutes are there between 7:10 p.m. and 
8:15 a.m.? 

(e) What fraction of a day is 6 hours, 8 hours, 12 hours, 
1 hour, 2 hours? 

(f) What fraction of a day is it from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. of 
the following day? 

(g) How many hours are there in li/i days? 

ROMAN NOTATION 

Roman Notation is to be extended through the range 
necessary to include all dates commonly occurring. Atten¬ 
tion will be focused in turn upon: 

(a) The basic symbols I, V, X, L, C, D, M., which corres¬ 
pond to our ten symbols 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
The two sets are essentially unlike. The latter indi¬ 
cate consecutive numbers; the former do not. 

(b) The points on the system where, as at IV, IX, XIV, 
XL, etc., the ordinary methods of compounding ele¬ 
ments is not followed. 

(c) Ask pupils to draw a blank number chart. Supervise 
their work while they fill in all Roman numerals from 
I to C, proceeding down the columns as I, II, III, IV, 
V, VI, etc. 

(d) Pupils fill in a second chart, following the rows instead 
of the columns, e.g., I, XI, XXI, XXXI, etc. Check this 
list against that completed in (c). 

(e) Teach the symbols for 100, 200, 300 .... 2000. 

(f) Give practice in writing the Roman numerals for 200, 
230, 236, 239, 400, 410, 414, 493, 499, 500, 600, 603, 
1000, 1100, 1136, 1139, 1400, 1500, 1535, 1931, etc. 

DAY-WEEK 

From the calendar or from their knowledge of the 
names of the days, pupils will know that there are seven 
days in one week. 
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How many days in two weeks? What fraction of a week 
is one day? How many days are there in 1/2 week? How 
many days are there from Monday noon until Thursday 
noon? (A common error lies hidden in this last example.) 

SPELLING 

Note that in the outline here given the following terms 
have been used: 

Saturday, Sunday, division, divisor, multiplier, noon, 
week, Roman, fraction, clock, minute, hour, quotient, 
remainder, product. 

If these words are too difficult look back to earlier work 
of the year or to work of Grade III, and select a suitable 
list. We merely emphasize the fact that there is English in 
this course. 

Pupils should have more practice in talking about their 
experiences in Arithmetic. Too many pupils are mastering 
techniques which they should describe in oral conversation, 
but which remain rather indefinite through lack of oppor¬ 
tunity to converse about them. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Applications of multiplication. 

2. Applications of division. 

3. The hour-day relationship involving unit fractions some¬ 
times. 

4. Currency problems, using the day-week relationship. 

Give practice in estimating answers. Emphasize the 
need for verification of results. Give meaningful problems 
whenever possible, correlating the arithmetic with informa¬ 
tion subjects. 
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ART 


R. W. Hedley, M.A., B.Educ. G. F. Manning, M.A. 


GRADE V 

The Exercise.—By the use of a finder to select a good 
comparison from an outline drawing of a group of objects. 
Complementary colors are selected and the composition is 
to be colored in a complementary harmony. 

Pictorial composition is introduced in the exercises for 
this month. However, it is not the intention to present this 
subject by any formal discussion of principles. A picture 
has a definite centre of interest, and this fact is readily 
understood and appreciated by a Grade V pupil. The ap¬ 
proach to this topic should be by the use of one of the pic¬ 
tures for study. Following this the various illustrations 
accompanying this article will indicate the method to be 
followed in selecting composition. The central truth is 
that each composition has but one centre of interest, which 
may be indicated in several ways, as illustrated. 

One method, which it is impossible to illustrate here, 
is by the use of color. A discussion of this method is to be 
found in “Elementary Art” for Grades V and VI, under 
Exercise 7, and further information will be found on the 
color page at the back of the booklet. 

Drawing has been called the “Grammar of Art.” As a 
knowledge of grammar should be of assistance in writing a 
sentence correctly, so a knowledge of drawing should assist 
one in making a correct drawing. Either subject presents 
rules for the correct relationship of the elements—lines in 
the one, and words in the other. There are other qualities, 
however, which are found in a work of art, whether in lit¬ 
erature or painting. Sentences must be arranged into para¬ 
graphs and into themes so as to make the strongest appeal 
to the reader. This appeal has both intellectual and emo¬ 
tional factors. In the art of painting, the subject must be 
so composed or arranged that it should make the strongest 
appeal to the observer. The relationship existing between 
these two forms of expression is evidently very close. 

Introducing “Centre of Interest.” As mentioned above, 
almost any picture, in the course of study for Grade V, will 
illustrate what is meant by this term—centre of interest. 
On examination, each picture will be found to have but one 
centre of interest. Other objects may be seen but these are 
of secondary importance. Often it is interesting to note the 
general shape of this centre and compare it with the shape 
of the picture. Why is it that some pictures have the verti- 





Compositions Jrom 
a still-life gtoup. 

Bc£l . Adfoup in which 
no one object b dominant 


Btp. By feducinef lhe size of Hie howl and the apples and 
accenting" lhe height, lhe vase is made dominant 
Rtf.4. The howl is dominant. The dimensions of tie howl 
are about lhe samepf&portfon as those of lhe composition. 
H<£5. Tnlhis composition the apples are dominant. 
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cal axes the longer and in others the horizontal is the 
longer? 

Lesson 1. —A group, drawn in outline, is shown in fig. 1. 
In Exercise 5, as called for in the course of study, another 
group may have been drawn previously as an exercise in 
drawing. If so, an outline of this drawing may be made, or 
another group may be drawn in a manner similar to that 
in the illustration. This group consists of a tall vase, a bowl 
and two apples. These are fairly well arranged, but it is 
difficult to say which piece is the dominant one, or the centre 
of interest. 

Each pupil should make a pair of finders, as illustrated 
in fig. 2. They should be larger than those illustrated, and 
may be made from brown wrapping paper. The finders are 
placed over the drawing of the group and are adjustable 
so that rectangular compositions, differing in size and hav¬ 
ing vertical axis or the horizontal axis the longer, may be 
chosen. Illustrations 3, 4 and 5 show compositions which 
differ in proportions. 

From the group drawn in outline, each pupil should 
select a composition. Before proceeding further, a careful 
examination of each should be made, that the proportions 
of each part should be right and that the centre of interest 
was neither too large nor too small for the composition. 
When satisfactory each pupil should copy his composition 
on water color paper with an outline about it marking the 
boundary made by the finders. If time, two or three copies 
might be made of the same composition. 

Lesson 2. Color theory for Grade V should be reviewed. 

—A complementary color harmony is suggested for the 
composition. In using this harmony of opposite colors in 
the color circle, a neutral background, made by mixing 
nearly equal parts of the two hues, is generally quite satis¬ 
factory. This background may be made dark by adding 
a little black, or made quite light by adding water. Illus¬ 
trations should be shown where objects are placed against 
a dark background, in contrast with others where the back¬ 
ground is light. The pupils should experiment with the 
colors, graying each in turn by the addition of a little of its 
complementary, and adding black to make a strong value 
contrast. 

Lesson 3. To color the compositions in a complementary 
color harmony. —Suppose, for illustration, the hues selected 
are orange and blue. The background of one may be col¬ 
ored a neutral color made by mixing about equal parts of 
orange and blue. One object might be colored a blue, 
slightly grayed, and the other colored in tones of orange 
also slightly grayed. For a second experiment, the back¬ 
ground may be colored a neutral but with black in it, making 
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a dark background. The leading object might be colored 
a very light orange slightly grayed, and the other object a 
blue, slightly grayed, and any other object in one of the 
leading colors, also slightly grayed. A third experiment 
might be made in which the background was painted a neu¬ 
tral but light in value. The main object, which is the centre 
of interest, may be painted a dark blue slightly grayed, and 
the other objects in orange slightly grayed. Much of these 
exercises may be done as seat work, and comparisons in 
regard to effectiveness may be made later. 

Lesson 4. A careful examination of these color schemes 
should be made. Which is the most effective? How is this 
brought about? Does graying a color help to make it har¬ 
monize with is complementary? Do you like colors almost 
the same in value or do you prefer strong contrasts? 

As a seat work exercise another composition may be 
selected and colored in a complementary scheme, using 
yellow and purple. While purple is much darker than 
yellow, and in itself is lower in value, the opposite may be 
brought about by darkening yellow, and contrasting it 
with a very light purple. Such experiments are not only 
interesting but of great value in color study. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

J. M. Roxburgh, M.A. 

GRADE VI 

ASIA 


Importance: 

1. It was the home of ancient civilizations, such as 
those of Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, China, Judea. 

2. To Asia we can trace most of the great religions of 
the world—Christianity, Buddhism, Brahminism, Confuc- 
iusism, Mohammedanism. 

3. Asia is regarded as being the home of the human 
race, and where man learned first to tame plants and ani¬ 
mals for his use. 

Size of Asia: 

1. It is the largest of the continents, five times as large 
as Europe, and twice as large as North America. 

2. Its population includes over half the human race. 

3. Three-fourths are of the yellow race, like the Chin¬ 
ese, the remainder being of the dark type of whites, like 
the Arabs, or the people of India, or Persia. 

Main Surface Features: 

1. It is an eastern extension of Europe, the two contin¬ 
ents forming the land mass of Eurasia. 

2. The central highland of Asia consists of mountain 
ranges and plateaus, extending east and west. These are: 
Plateau of Asia Minor, Plateau of Persia, Hindu Kush Mts., 
Plateau of Tibet, the Himalayas, Plateau of Mongolia, 
Stanovoi and Yablonoi Mts. 

3. North of the Central Highland is the plain of Si¬ 
beria, an extension of the Northern plain of Europe. 

4. South of the Central Highland are the great penin¬ 
sulas of Asia: Arabia, India, Malay, and Indo-China. 

5. The Plain of China is a great fertile area on the 
Pacific slope, formed from rich soil washed down by the 
rivers Yangtse and Yellow. The surface features named 
should be indicated on an outline map. 

Coast Features: 

1. The north coast of Asia is within the Arctic Circle. 
The water is shallow, and owing to the continuous winter 
the region is of little importance in commerce. 

2. The Pacific Slope of Asia: Here note the Japanese 
group of islands extending for over 1200 miles along the 
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coast. Also Formosa (Japanese), and the Philippines 
(American). Separating these from the mainland are Seas 
of Bering, Okhotsk, Japan, Yellow, and China. On the 
south-east are the large tropical islands of Summatra, Java, 
Celebes, Borneo, New Guinea (called the East Indies.) 

3. The South Shore of Asia: Ceylon is an important 
island south of India. Note the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Mark the coast features on a map. 

Climate of Asia: 

1. First notice that the Arctic Circle passes near the 
Arctic coast, the Tropic of Cancer passes across Arabia, 
India, and Indo China, and the Equator through the East 
Indies. Most of the continent is therefore in the Temperate 
Zone and in the path of the Westerly winds. The interior 
rainfall is on that account light, but in the northern parts 
sufficient. The southern coasts are in the path of the trade 
winds from the northeast. The east coast has moisture from 
this source. The areas like Arabia, North-west India are 
desert. When summer comes the trade wind influence 
moves north of the tropic of Cancer, bringing moisture to 
China, India, and Southern Arabia. The countries on the 
Indian Ocean speak of these winds as the “Monsoons”. In 
summer they bring moisture to India, in winter they blow off 
the land, and it is therefore a season of drought. 

2. The highlands run east and west in Asia. The plain 
of Siberia is therefore prevented from getting warm winds 
from the south, while the countries south of the central 
highland are prevented from receiving the cool winds from 
the north. 

3. Interior regions are drier than coast regions gen¬ 
erally. Study the map, page 177 in the text, trying to ex¬ 
plain the occurrence of drought or rainfall in relation to 
the winds. 

Drainage of Asia: 

1. Note the large rivers on the northern slope, which 
are useless, however, for trade. They are Ob, Yenesei, Lena. 
In the last two gold is found. 

2. On the east coast are the Amur, Hwang Ho, Yangtze. 
These are important rivers for navigation. 

On the south slope there are the Euphrates and Ganges 
in Irak, supplying means of irrigation and navigation. The 
Indus, Ganges, and Brahamaputra are in Northern India, 
and the Irawaddy and Selwyn in the Indo-China peninsula. 
These are all of importance to the countries they flow 
through. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Complete a map of Asia showing the highlands, moun¬ 
tains, and coast features. Show ten rivers. Locate 
Mt. Everest. 

2. Add to the map the names of the coast waters and 
larger islands. Note also the strait of Malacca, which 
is of importance in commerce. 

3. On a map of Asia print in the words “heavy rain”, 
“desert”, over the areas with this type of climate. Show 
the Tropic of Cancer, the Equator and the Arctic Circle. 

3. What waters are passed in a trip from the Suez Canal 
to Calcutta. 

4. Also from Calcutta to Hong Kong. 

5. Also from Hong Kong to Yokohama, Japan. 

6. Why is Asia important historically? What is its popu¬ 
lation and area in comparison with Europe and Amer¬ 
ica? Why is Asia less important than these neverthe¬ 
less? 

7. Where is the coldest part of Asia (map, page 178). 

8. Account for the desert in the larger part of Arabia. 
(Trade winds have little moisture there.) Account 
for the moisture of the southern part of Arabia (moist 
trade winds.) 

9. What part of the continent is in the path of the Dol¬ 
drums. Show the effect on the rainfall. (Read page 
262.) 

10. How do mountains cause rain (Read page 262). Lo¬ 
cate two such areas on the map, page 177. (Western 
India and Himalayas.) 
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| ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

| G. R. Rowe 


GRADE VII 
LESSON XIII 

WINTER STUDIES 
Transference of Heat 

Effect of Color.—Children will already have noticed 
that to wear a black garment on a warm, sunny day is to 
intensify the effects of the weather. Black objects in the sun 
become so hot as to be unbearable to the touch. Illustrations 
of the general truth contained in the foregoing statements 
may be shown by simple experiments. Lay sheets of paper 
on the snow; the colors should be black, white, and any 
other colors desired. It will be observed that the snow has 
become melted under the black but not so under the white. 

Lay in the sun sheets of metal, one painted black, the 
other white, or use pieces of black and white cloth. After 
exposure for some time, feel the heat of each surface with 
the hand and note the difference. 

Applications of this fact are worth noting. Black cloth¬ 
ing is unsuitable for the tropics where the heat of the sun 
is intense. Roofs painted black become very hot in the sun. 
Nevertheless, black roofs are favored still on account of the 
durability of the color. Black soils are warm, and this is an 
advantage in the matter of earliness of growth in the spring 
months. This is an advantage only in periods of sunshine, 
and at night the black surface loses heat rapidly. Such soils 
are therefore subject to summer frosts. 

Conduction of Heat. —If you put one end of a poker or 
iron rod into a hot fire and hold the other end in your hand, 
you will find that before long the end in your hand becomes 
so hot that it cannot be held. This is an example of conduc¬ 
tion of heat, and the explanation is that the heat is passed 
along the poker from one molecule, or particle of metal, to 
another until it reaches the other end. 

Heat will travel through some substances much more 
rapidly than in others. For example, a wooden rod placed 
in the fire alongside the iron one in the above experiment 
would show practically no conduction of heat at all. The 
metals are the best conductors, but they differ very much 
among themselves. The best is silver. An experiment in this 
connection may be tried. Lay a nickel coin and a silver one 
on the hand together. You observe that the silver coin is 
colder. It conducts the heat from the hand more rapidly 
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than the other. A silver spoon and one of any other material 
placed with ends in hot water will show the same fact. The 
outer end of the silver one will be hot long before that of 
the other. 

Substances which are light and porous are poor conduc¬ 
tors. Such substances are suitable for protection against 
cold. Also for protection of ice, etc., against heat. Thus we 
choose for clothing such non-conductors as wool, fur, cot¬ 
ton, linen, silk; while we make our buildings of lumber or 
brick, lined with paper, All of the materials named are full 
of air spaces which make them a good protection against 
the cold of winter. They keep the heat within the body, or 
within the house, and do not conduct it away as the metals 
would. 

In the construction of our buildings we try to have non¬ 
conducting air spaces in the walls. Also in winter, double 
windows and doors form a dead air space which are as 
effective for the purpose as walls of brick or wood. 

Pupils will have noticed that ice is preserved through 
the summer by covering it in the ice-house with sawdust. 
Chaff or chopped straw would be effective for that purpose 
also. Here we have an illustration of a non-conducting 
material being used to keep things cold. Notice how the 
refrigerator in the home is carefully insulated from outside 
heat by thick walls of wood with spaces filled with cork. 
Notice also that the furnace pipes in the basement and walls 
of the house are covered with asbestos paper. Here we have, 
then, two more useful non-conducting materials. 

Convection Currents.— These are movements of water 
and air caused by heat. To show convection currents in air 
take a box the front of which is closed with glass, and in 
the cover of which two holes are cut which are covered with 
a lamp chimney each, as in Fig. —. A candle is ignited 
beneath one chimney. Air currents are set up, the course 
of which may be shown by holding burning touch-paper at 
the mouth of the other chimney. It is seen that the warmed 
air over the flame is rising, and that cool air pushing in from 
the other chimney is the cause of this. 

Take a vessel of glass or metal of width greater than 
the depth, and filled with water. Heat this at one edge. 
At the other edge introduce coloring matter, such as per¬ 
manganate of potassium, or ink powder. Watch the progress 
of the water currents as shown by the movement of the 
coloring material. The water will be seen rising over the 
heated part of the vessel and settling at the opposite side. 
This rising of the water may be easily explained as due to 
expansion. 

Application of Convection.— Air convection currents in 
Nature are known as winds. If there is an unusual heating 
of the air at any point on the earth’s surface, there is a 
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natural rising of the air at that point, due to expansion and 
consequent lightening of the air as compared with the 
weight of the surrounding air. The inrush of air to the 
heated place is known as a wind. Towards the equator, 
there are always air currents flowing. These are known as 
trade winds. Air convections will have been noticed about a 
fire, also. 

Water currents are used to heat houses by hot-water- 
pipes. Also certain makes of cars use the principle to cool 
the engine and radiator. Convection currents are used in all 
cooking vessels where water is used, and in all hot water- 
heating apparatus. 

Radiation.— We are told by scientists that there is no 
material medium between us and the sun in the space be¬ 
yond our atmosphere. As we sit in the sunlight, neverthe¬ 
less, the heat of the sun is very apparent. It is clear that this 
heat is not coming to us by either of the processes described 
in the preceding sections. There is no material to transfer it 
by convection. The name used to signify transference of 
heat as we get it from the sun is radiation. As we stand be¬ 
fore a fire, heat reaches us without affecting the air inter¬ 
vening, and we have here another example of radiation. 

Sources of Heat.— We have already mentioned a num¬ 
ber of these. Grouping them under particular heads, they 
are as follows: 

1. The Sun. This is the great source of all heat and 
energy. What comes to us from the sun is not exactly heat, 
but cold rays like those of radio and light, having a speed of 
186,000 miles per second. On reaching the earth, these rays 
turn to heat, and it is thus that the earth is warmed. 

2. Heat from Chemical Action. Examples of this are the 
burning of coal, wood, gas, oil, gasoline. These combine with 
the oxygen of the air with the resulting production of heat. 

3. Our bodies are heated by chemical action in the blood. 
This ceases when life is extinct, therefore we may say that 
the heat of the animal body is due to life, or vital energy. 

4. Electricity is a source of heat. It is used to heat the 
wires in a circuit placed in glass globes, and thus we get our 
electric lamps. It is becoming more and more useful in cook¬ 
ing. Manitoba with its sources of cheap power from hydro¬ 
electric plants, may easily some day lead in the practical 
applications of this source of heat and energy. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Why are black clothes unsuitable for the warm days of 
summer? What simple experiments can you suggest to 
show how black surfaces become heated more than 
light-colored ones when exposed to strong sunlight? 

2. Show by a simple example what we mean by conduction 
of heat. 
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3. What substances are good conductors of heat as a class? 
Show by a simple experiment that silver is a good con¬ 
ductor of heat as compared with other metals. (Place a 
silver spoon with one end in hot water along with a 
spoon of other metal, and observe the temperature of 
the outer ends.) 

4. Air is a poor conductor of heat. Explain how this applies 
to the use of woolen goods as clothing, especially in 
winter. Why is a dead air space between the walls of a 
house or between the inner windows and storm windows 
a protection against cold in winter. 

5. Name kinds of building material which are used in walls 
and roof especially on account of its resistance to con¬ 
duction of heat and cold. 

6. Explain how sawdust protects ice from the surrounding 
heat in summer in the ice-house. 

7. What non-conducting materials are found in Nature to 
protect birds and animals? In what regions of the earth 
are animals most heavily furred and birds most thickly 
feathered? Why is this? 

8. Explain why the air rises in the chimney of a house 
above a fire. 

9. Explain why air moves in currents called winds. Name 
some of the steady winds on the earth’s surface. 

10. Explain why the water circulates in the cooling system 
of an auto, even if there is no pump to keep it in motion. 

11. How does heat reach us from a stove or open fire? Show 
that it cannot come by conduction in the air. 

12. How does the heat of the sun reach the earth? Show 
that it cannot possibly be by conduction. 

13. What are the common sources of heat? What evidence 
have you that chemical energy may cause heat. Give 
instances of fires thus caused (Fuse blow-outs, heated 
wires in the auto, curling irons, electric irons, etc.). 

14. Show that the heat in the last case comes from the sun. 

15. Which of the above sources of heat is used most in the 
home? 


LESSON XIV 

SPRING STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE 
Parts of the Plant and Their Uses 

Plant Life. —What a plant is, every child knows. It is a 
living organism, and in this respect it differs from the rocks 
and the soil. It is fixed in the ground by its roots. In this re¬ 
spect it differs from animals, birds, and insects, which we 
group under the name of animal life. Most plants are pro¬ 
vided with green leaves, although there are exceptions to 
this among the fungi (mushrooms, toadstools, etc.). The 
leaves are supported by a stem which is sometimes short, 
as in the case of the dandelion, but is more often of consider- 
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able length and branched. Finally we associate with plant 
life the fact that the growth each year results in the pro¬ 
duction of flowers and fruit. Here, again, there are excep¬ 
tions, for certain plants are flowerless, notably the ferns 
and mosses. We speak of the various parts we have named 
as the organs of the plant, and these we may say are the 
root, stem, leaves, and flower. A study of the appearance 
and purpose of each of these is the topic of this lesson. 

Roots.— The root system of plants is much like the 
branching of the stem above ground, that is, it extends to a 
considerable distance in every direction and the larger 
roots branch out into many very fine rootlets. The roots of 
the plant serve several purposes. 

1. They feed the plant by absorbing moisture from the 
ground, in which is dissolved a certain amount of mineral 
matter which the plant needs. 

2. Roots hold the plant in place. This is specially import¬ 
ant in the case of trees whose roots are marvellously strong 
and widespread to allow the tall stem to withstand the force 
of the wind. 

3. Roots are places of food storage, especially over win¬ 
ter, as in the case of the turnip, beet, carrot, etc. 

The forms of roots are a matter for pupils to study from 
specimens before the class. Bring to the class examples of 
the following: Shepherd’s Purse, Carrot, Timothy, Dande¬ 
lion, Willow, Horse-radish, Rhubarb, taking special care in 
each case to preserve the roots of the plant. Sort these out 
into classes according to their form. It will be observed that 
there are the following: 

(a) Fibrous roots. These are much branched right from 
the base of the stem. Examples: Wheat, Corn. 

(b) Tap roots. These are tapering and fleshy, showing- 
only a few fibrous roots along the sides or tip. 
Examples: Radish, Carrot. 

(c) Fibrous tap roots with a central root from which 
there are many branches. Example: Shepherd’s 
Purse, Alfalfa. 

A study of the root forms of a plant is necessary for a 
complete understanding of its habit. Farm or garden plants 
having tap roots require deep cultivation for best results 
to accommodate the root system. Fibrous-rooted plants like 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, will do well with shallower cultivation. 
Knowledge of the root systems of the various kinds of 
noxious weeds will help in devising methods of eradication. 

Roots used as food for man or beast on the farm include 
Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, Salsify, Horse-radish. We should 
not class Potatoes under this head as they are properly 
speaking a form of underground stem. 

Stems. —These are the upright part of the plant, usually 
above ground, on which the branches, leaves, and fruit are 
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supported. There is a great variety in the form of stems. 

1. Some stems are woody, such as those of shrubs and 
trees. Others are herbs, that is, they are of watery struc¬ 
ture, lasting only till the end of tne season, when they die 
down to the ground. 

2. A second classification of stems is that of underground 
and aerial. Most plant stems are of fc^e latter type. Under¬ 
ground stems are exemplified in the Potato, the Sow Thistle, 
Canada Thistle, Quack Grass, and many perennial plants on 
the prairies. 

3. Stems above ground may be classified as upright and 
climbing. Examination of a Wheat or Oat stem will show 
that it is hollow with joints at regular intervals. At each 
joint a leaf is attached which partly sheaths the stem. Stems 
of this form are peculiar to the grains and grasses, and they 
form a family of plants by themselves. Among members of 
the Grass family besides those named are Rye, Barley, Corn, 
Foxtail, Timothy, Brome. They form valuable pasture and 
fodder plants for the farm animals, and therefore indirectly 
they are necessary for the supply of milk, butter, eggs, 
meat, lard, and similar products of the farm. 

The stems of trees supply us with wood. Various uses are 
made of this. The wood of Pine, Spruce and Fir is used as 
building material when sawn into lumber. The stems of 
Spruce are taken to the pulp mills and are now the chief 
source of paper. Spruce pulp is also being converted into 
artificial silk, which we know as rayon and celanese, and 
which are rapidly taking the place of silk and cotton as 
clothing materials. Canada is the chief source of pulp, 
paper, and artificial silk at present. 

Summing up the uses of the stems, we may say: 

1. To the plant they are a support for the branches and 
leaves, and they hold the leaves up to the sunlight which is 
necessary for the growth of the plant. 

2. To the plant also they form a connection between the 
root and the leaf, and are a channel by which the food from 
the soil reaches the leaf, where, after certain necessary 
changes, it is carried to all the parts of the plant to sustain 
growth. 

3. For the animals on the farm the stems of grasses and 
fodder plants are necessary as a supply of food. 

4. Indirectly man benefits by this, in the meat and dairy 
products which the farmer is able to produce. 

5. An increasing use is being made of tree stems. For¬ 
merly they were sources of fuel and lumber. Now, in addi¬ 
tion to these uses, the wood of certain trees is manufactured 
into paper and artificial silk. 

The Leaf. —Leaves have a great variety of forms, and 
there is little purpose in this grade trying to classify them. 
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Examples of interesting forms of leaves should be collected 
in the class and pressed carefully between the leaves of 
books in a press. They should show the oval, the heart, 
and the star-shaped forms, and examples of compound 
leaves of the Clover and Rose. 

Parts of the leaf should be observed and named. There 
are the midrib, the veins, the blade, the petiole or leaf¬ 
stalk. 

The veins serve something like the same purpose as the 
veins of our body, that is, they are the channels for the 
circulation of food materials for the building-up of the 
body. Leaf veins also give support to the leaf, otherwise 
it would hang limp. 

We now come to the most important function of the leaf, 
namely, its purpose in relation to the plant. Why all this 
vast growth of leaves each year on all the thousands of 
plants? Why do plants die when deprived of their leaves? 
The answer is that the leaf feeds the plant. It converts the 
water coming up from the root and a certain gas in the air 
(carbon dioxide) into compounds known as starch and 
sugar, and it is out of these materials that the whole plant 
is nourished. The green substance in the leaves has much 
to do with this important work, and this green material, 
called chlorophyll, only forms in the leaf under the action 
of sunlight. It is, therefore, necessary for the health and 
growth of plants that the leaves have access to sunlight. 
Notice how sickly the leaves of grass become when covered 
for a few days by a board on the lawn. 

Leaves breathe as we do. They take in air through small 
openings mostly in the underside of the leaf. From the air 
they take out, as we have said, the carbon dioxide, a sub¬ 
stance our bodies give out in our breath. Out of these, with 
the addition of water and mineral substances, all the sub¬ 
stance of plant stems, roots, flowers, fruit and leaves is 
formed. The leaves and stems of farm plants, as we have 
seen, are the source of animal food, and supply us with dairy 
and meat products indirectly. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. How do plants differ from animals? How do plants differ 
from minerals? What are the chief organs of plants? 
Name plants that do not have green leaves. Name some 
flowerless plants. Have you seen the flower of Corn, of 
Wheat, or Oats? Describe them. 

2. In what respects are roots like the branches of a tree? 
What the the main purposes of roots to the plant? What 
roots grown on our farms are useful as a source of food 
for man or animals? 

3. Sketch the forms of roots by drawings. Name an ex¬ 
ample of each type. 
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4. Which form of roots seem peculiar to annuals? Bien¬ 
nials? 

5. Which crops on the farm require very deep plowing on 
account of the form of the roots? Which may do well 
with shallower cultivation, and why? 

6. What is the difference in the stems of herbs, shrubs, and 
trees? Name an example of each. 

7. Look for the underground stems by which the following 
plants are spread: Smooth Aster, Sweet Grass, Brome 
Gra c s, Rose, Canada Thistle. Name other similar ex¬ 
amples. 

8. Name climbing plants. Tell how plants climb, having 
in mind the Pea, the Hop, the Wild Cucumber, the 
Honeysuckle, the Sweet Pea. 

9. How are stems and leaves the source of our food indi¬ 
rectly? 

10. What products are derived from the stems of Canadian 
forest trees? Discuss the value of the Spruce tree, and 
show the need of forest conservation in respect to this 
tree alone, as well as others. 

11. Make a collection for the School Fair of sections of the 
stem of common trees of the neighborhood. These should 
show the bark. The specimens should be sandpapere 
and varnished, and mounted on a board on which are 
hooks for hanging on exhibition. 

12. Make collections of leaves pasted, after pressing, on the 
pages of a booklet of orange paper, the cover being of 
black paper, the names to be printed under each speci¬ 
men, and the cover decorated with title “Forest Leaves” 
and a forest design. 

14. Make pictures of leaf forms in booklets. This may be 
done by rolling the leaf in printer’s ink with a rubber 
roller, then printing the form on the page by rolling 
again between sheets of white paper. 

15. Make a drawing of a leaf such as that of the Oak or 
Poplar, and show on it the names of the parts—petiole, 
midrib, veins, margin, blade. 

16. What is the most important purpose of the leaf? Wh;- 
are leaves not needed in winter? 

17. Show the importance in agriculture of the leaves and 
stalks of plants. 
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LITERATURE 


GRADE VIII 

ROMEO AND JULIET 


The Authors: 

This is a prose rendering by Charles Lamb of the trag¬ 
edy by Shakespeare of the same name. The story had been 
a popular one long before Shakespeare’s time in Italy and 
France. 

Charles Lamb lived in London and its neighborhood 
about a hundred years ago. He did much literary work in 
writing essays for the magazines. In this he was helped 
by his sister, Mary Lamb. There was an inherited strain 
of insanity in the family, and both of the Lambs spent part 
of the time in an asylum. Mary, in a fit of insanity, stabbed 
her mother to the heart. It was Charles’s care thenceforth 
to act as guardian of his sister, and the devotion of the two 
to each other forms one of the tenderest incidents in all 
literary history. 

In the style of expression in the story before us, we see 
Charles Lamb at his best. The tragedy and the deep pathos 
of it all, seem to find a reflection in the feelings and life 
of the writer himself. 

The Story: 

An analysis of the story will show the following main 
divisions: 

I. The feud between the Montagues and Capulets (Par. 

1 .) 

II. The meeting of the two lovers. (Pars. 2-6.) 

III. The duels of Tybalt and Mercutio, and Tybalt and 
Romeo (Pars. 7-9.) 

IV. Banishment of Romeo (Par. 10.) 

V. A proposed marriage of Juliet with Count Paris. 
(Pars. 11-17.) 

VI. Misunderstanding and death of the two lovers 
(Pars. 17-24.) 

VII. The end of the feud. (Par. 25.) 

SUMMARY AND QUESTIONS, PARS. 1-6 

The scene is laid in northern Italy in the city of Verona. 
The tragedy arose out of the quarrels of the rival aristo¬ 
cratic houses of Montague and Capulet. Romeo, a Mon¬ 
tague, attended in disguise a great supper at the house of 
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the Capulets, where he became infatuated with Juliet, the 
only daughter of his enemy. 

What rival families were there in Verona? How did 
their enmity often lead to trouble? Why did Romeo attend 
the supper at the house of Capulet? How was he enabled 
to go about unrecognized? What rash act did he do after 
the party? What was Juliet saying to herself when Romeo 
overheard her? What did she tell him? (Par. 5.) 

SUMMARY AND QUESTIONS, PARS. 7-9 
Romeo and Juliet had a long interview. The next day 
Friar Laurence secretly married them. A duel took place 
in the street when, first, Mercuitio was killed by Tybalt, and 
then Tybalt was killed by Romeo. For this Romeo was 
banished from Verona by the prince, who was trying to stop 
duelling. 

When did Romeo and Juliet part? (Par. 6). Why did 
Friar Laurence think he was doing well to marry them as 
Romeo requested? How did Juliet feel now? (Par. 7). 
What caused the fight between Tybalt and Mercutio? How 
did it end? What caused the second duel? Who com¬ 
plained to the prince about the duels? What was his 
decision ? 

SUMMARY AND QUESTIONS, PARS. 10-17 
Juliet was furious with her husband for thus getting 
into trouble in the matter of the duels, but it was really 
sorrow that made her so, for she dreaded the parting with 
him. On the advice of the Friar he went to live in Mantua 
till the affair would be forgotten. Meanwhile the- Friar 
advised her of a plan to avoid being compelled to marry 
Count Paris, as her parents had planned. 

How did Juliet blame her husband for what had taken 
place? Why was she feeling so strongly about it? How 
did the Friar comfort Romeo? Where did Romeo go during 
his banishment? Describe the last parting of the lovers. 
(Par. 12). What proposal of marriage was made by Ju¬ 
liet’s father? What excuses did she plead against it? (Par. 
14). What was the Friar’s advice to Juliet? What seemed 
dangerous about his proposal? How did she deceive the 
Count Paris? 

SUMMARY AND QUESTIONS, PARS. 17-25 
Juliet, according to plan, drank the sleeping potions, 
and lay as if dead in the vault of the Capulets. It was a 
terrible shock to her friends, who believed her dead. News 
of it reached Romeo, who bought poison intending to drink 
it and die by her side. At the tomb he did so, and then 
Juliet awakening and seeing her husband dead, stabbed 
herself. The terrible events served as a warning to the 
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two houses who had so long been at enmity. Soon all were 
reconciled. 

Was Juliet afraid to drink the sleeping potion? Where 
did she do this? What was the effect on Paris? What 
change had to be made in the arrangements? (Par. 18). 
What message was sent to Romeo by Friar Laurence? 
Why did the messages not reach him? What did he do 
on hearing the news? From whom did he get the poison? 
Describe the scene and the duel at the grave, and the death 
of Romeo. (Par. 20). What confession did the Friar make? 
How does the story end? 
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A New Primary Manual 

By Mabel L. LaRoche, Viscount, Sask. 


Here is an outstanding reference work that should be in the 
library of every school with a beginner’s class. 

It is a 1930 copyright, full of new material, and contains a 
complete day’s work for Grade I for every day in the school 
year. No matter what system you are using or how much 
material you have available you will find in this book a wealth 

of original ideas and a thorough exposition of the latest meth¬ 

ods in Primary Work. 

Besides being of great practical assistance the book pos¬ 
sesses a rare charm. The author’s style, the freshness of her 
ideas, the multiplicity of new ideas, together with the smooth 
flowing progression of the work developed, makes the book 
a source of delight and inspiration to urban and rural teachers. 


Reading— Of all the subjects reading is the chief attraction 
which school holds for the beginner. Reading is thinking. 
The purpose of reading is thought-getting. The author dis¬ 
cusses various methods and combinations of methods for 
teaching reading. These are illustrated by several plans. 
Daily Outlines— The material of each succeeding day in each 
subject is so skilfully graduated that the progression is rapid. 
Permanent impressions are left on the child by reason of this 
development and the fascinating portrayal that the author 
has achieved by her original primary devices. Miss LaRoche 
suggests what to do each day from the first day in September 
. to the last day of June. 

Word Drill and Number Games —The Primary teacher knows 
full well the powerful charm wielded by the magic wand of 
“Make Believe.” Drill assumes an irresistible fascination if 
converted into a game or a race. Thirteen word drills and 
fourteen number work games. 

Picture Study— The influence of beautiful pictures upon child¬ 
ren is very great. It is only by admiration of what is beau¬ 
tiful and sublime that we can mount a few steps toward the 
likeness of what we admire. Three typical picture study 
• lessons are described in detail. 

Story Telling —The surest approach to any child’s heart is by 
way of the long trodden path—the story. There are four 
steps in the procedure of story-telling—the preparation, pre¬ 
sentation, return from the children, and dramatization. Each 
of these steps are explained and illustrated. 

Poem Study —Each poem suggests and illumines some personal 
, experience, and is short, simple and direct, and contains 
vivid word pictures and rich imagery. Four plans for teach¬ 
ing typical poems and followed by twenty-six memory gems. 
Language Study Month by Month— A detailed monthly outline 
for language study is provided from which the teacher may 
choose selections that best suit her individual problems. 
Other Topics —Seat work, nature study month by month. Hy¬ 
giene month by month. Language correction games. 


Price $1.S0 


A Book qf Rare Charm 






